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THIS WEEK: ‘D.N.B.’; and in ‘Who was Who?’ are 
Letters To and About Hogg .. .. .. .. 142 Thomas Norton Longman II (1849-1930), son 


Figeres of Speech, IX: Paradox and 
Benedict Arnold and Double Treason .. 147 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
N riday by Oxford University Press, Press 

, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
US.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at the 
above address. 


Memorabilia. 


“(THE good which does itself not know, 
Scarce is,’’ quoted Gerard Hopkins to 
Robert Bridges (3 Feb. 1883) from Patmore’s 
‘Victories of Love.’ The passage (since can- 
celled) goes on : 
Great families are so 

Less from their coming of good kind 

Than having borne it well in mind. 
Noblesse oblige, we suppose. 

A paragra h in ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ (Vol. I, No. 10, Jan. 1942) recalls 
one such family. The note is concerned with 
Common Colophons, 

William Taylor, publisher of the first edition of 
‘The Life and Strange Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe of York, Mariner ..’ (1719), died in 
1724. Young Thomas Longman, who had been 
apprenticed to one of Taylor’s executors, 
acquired the business. Over Taylor’s shop in 
Paternoster Row had hung the sign of the Ship 
in Full Sail, The sign of the house next door, 
which Taylor had acquired by purchase of the 
remainder of a lease in 1719 from Awnsham 
Churchill, also a publisher (and a member of 
Parliament), was that of the Black Swan. Not 
until later, however, was the swan combined with 
the ship on the title pages of Longmans books. 
(Some readers will remember with pleasure 
Andrew Lang’s miscellany, ‘ At the Sign of 
the Ship’ in Longman’s Magazine, forty and 
more years ago, even though Huxley called it 
—borrowing the phrase from Arnold— 

bellettristic trifling.’’) 

_Surely the Longmans are the oldest estab- 
lished of till surviving publishers? It 
was in 1724 that Thomas Longman I (1699- 
1755) bought the business of John Taylor. 
Thomas Longman II (1730-1797) was his 
nephew, and it is from him that the line 


Thomas Norton Longman | 
,W 


(1771-1842), whose first and third sone were 


TIT (1804-79) and William 


13-77). All these are in the | 


of Thomas III; Charles James Longman 
(1852-1934), son of William, and his brother, 
Sir Hubert Harry Longman (1856-1940), 1st 


Baronet. 


Noblesse oblige, we said. Thomas Norton I 
presented the copyright of ‘ Lyrical Ballads ’ 


to Joseph 


Cottle, ‘‘ with his accustomed 


liberality ’’ as Cottle said. To Scott he gave 
£100 in recognition of the ‘‘ uncommon euc- 
cess ’’ of ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel ’ (the 
copyright of which he had bought for £500). 
His firm refused 
because of the attacks ‘‘on Mr. Southey and 
other of their literary friends’’ in ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ and Southey 
said of him ‘‘that man has a kind heart of 


his own.”’ 


to become Byron’s publishers 


His successors, ‘‘ coming of kind,”’ 
have ‘‘ borne this well in mind.”” William 
““was noted for his courtesy to men of letters 
and to his brethren of ‘the trade’.’’ Charles 
James was, for the last eight years of Richard 


Jefferies 
friends. 


life, one of his most constant 


‘THE Historical Records Survey of New 

York State has just completed its latest 

ublication, the ‘Guide to — of 


Manuscript Collections in New 


rk State’ 


(Exclusive of New York City), Vol. I. 


Through arrangements comple 


with the 


New York State Historical Association and 
the official sponsor of the Survey, the State 
Education Department, copies of the ‘ Guide’ 
are to be sold by the Association from Central 
Quarters at Cooperstown, New York. The 
price will be $2.00 = copy, for a mimeo- 


aphed volume of 
found in heavy Boom covers. Cheques or 


money orders sh 


pages, attractively 
d be sent to Mr. Clifford L. 


Lord, Director, New York State Historical 
Association, Cooperstown, New York. A 
relatively small edition has been prepared, 
and they should be ordered without delay. 
The volumes are available for immediate 


delivery. 


BESIDES Mr. Stanley Casson’s article, 
‘How Homer Wrote the Odyssey,’ on 
which we commented last week, the current 
number of Antiquity contains the following : 
‘The Early Christian Monuments of Scot- 
land,’ by C, A. Raleigh Radford ; ‘ Problems 
of Maltese Prehistory,’ by J. B. Ward 
Perkins; ‘ Southampton,’ by O. G. 8. Craw- 
ford; ‘The Strategy of Anglo-Saxon Inva- 


sion,’ by K. 


Double-ended 


Dz. 
Fi 


M. Dauncey; and ‘The 
re-dog,’ by Iowerth C. Peate. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS TO AND 
ABOUT JAMES HOGG. 


IV. 1833-1834. 


AM of the following letters come from the 

National Library of Scotland. From the 
first communication of the publisher James 
Cochrane it seems evident that the Ettrick 
Shepherd contemplated revisiting London at 
the beginning of 1833. 


James Cochrane to Hogg. 
11 Waterloo Place Jany 13th 1833 

Dear Sir 

rom the tenour of your last letter we have been 
looking for you eve ~~ these three weeks, but 
have been grievously disappointed. We only 
wanted your powerful co-operation at this eventful 
period & sure I am that had you been aware that 
our right trusty & well-beloved cousin Jock 
Mac-Crone had made up his mind & actually joined 
me—heart & soul—nothing would have prevented 
your gracing our festive board at this season. It is 
not however too late, & unless you wish some one 
less illustrious to extend his patronage over us, you 
will hasten to the metropolis, bringing with you 
your eldest daughter, & after completing all your 
arrangements—my own dear Mary Anne. shall 
accompany you back to Yarrow. She is a darling 
girl & her father’s heart is bound up in her—but 
whatever can tend to her bodily & intellectual im- 
provement shall be cheerfully yielded by her doating 
parents. 

I wrote you two letters many weeks ago but have 
not been favoured with a reply. The object, how- 
ever, I had in view is entirely superseded by the 
pressing nature of Mr. MacCrone’s work. Any 
materials which you may have, & report speaks 
largely on the subject, will be doubly valuable to 
him & honourable & profitable to us all. As he has 
written you a long letter himself I need not say more 
on this topic—but pray write if it were only half 
a dozen lines. 

I pen this note on Sabbath evening, having the 
opportunity of a frank & have only time to say 
God bless you.—My wife & family are all well & 
join me in the most fervent good wishes for all at 
Altrive Lake 


Yours most devotedly 

James Cochrane 
P.S. We are all delighted to learn on Mr 
McCrones return from a visit to Mr Jerdan—six 
weeks ago—that he had that very day received a 
letter from an anonymous admirer of yours in 
Sheffield, enclosing a bank note for twenty pounds, 
which he begged might be transmitted for your com- 

fort at this trying period. The same was du 
acknowledged in the next Gazette, & we trust it 

safely reached its destination 


William Blackwood had 


directed against the publisher in the first (and 
only) volume of ‘ Altrive Tales’ of 1832, and 
John Wilson did all that he could to patch up 
the breach. Wilson’s long letter to John 
Grieve and two of his letters to Hogg himself 
may be found in Mrs. Gordon’s ‘ Christopher 
North,’ pp. 365-370. These communications 
premynenly belong to early 1833. Another 
etter in the National Library of Scotland 
may be added to the correspondence. 


John Wilson to Hogg 


(addressed to Mr. Hogg, Norrie’s Lodgin 
28 
uesday (c. January, 183 
+ dear Mr Hogg 7. 
find from your note of yesterday that I had 
an erroneous interpretation on a 
sage in your long _ketter, 
been confirmed by your always using the 
word ‘‘ you’ when speaking to me on the same 
subject. ‘* You must do this & you must do that;” 
whereas it appears you meant all along Mr Black- 
wood and not me at all. I mentioned this to Mr 
Grieve among other matters as complicating very 
much the question; but with no blame attached to 
= I shall to day explain to him my mistake; & 
ope the affair altogether may be settled to your 
wish & advantage. It is not so easy, however, as 
at first sight it may appear; for if you return to 
Maga, which I hope you will, it must be on terms 
honourable to all parties concerned, & such as will 
shut & seal the mouths of malignant fools who are 
jealous of your fame, & have sought to set you 
against Maga. After I have met Mr Grieve at two 
oclock he & Mr Blackwood I /ope will arrange the 
matter to their mutual satisfaction. Nothing shall 
be wanting on the part of your affectionate friend 
John Wilson 


The next note hints at the difference 
between poetry and painting. 


John Martin to Hogg 
London May 29th 1833 30 Atop a 


ew Road 
My dear Sir, a 
I take the opportunity of Mr Macrone’s ge 
Scotland to write to you I must begin wi 
apologizing for not having answered your kind 
letter before. I have at length in accordance with 
your desire and my own, made a drawing from 
your beautiful poem of ‘ Kilmeny’; but I have 
not taken the passage you wished, for I was afraid 
to venture “ the light of a sunless day ” on canvas— 
indeed there are some subjects that appear dis 
tinctly in the mind’s eye of the poet, which are most 
difficult if not impossible, to delineate with, the 
matter of fact pencil. The passage I have taken, 
however, is one of the most charming, to my taste, 
in the poem; it begins— 
“They bore her far to a mountain green, 
To see what mortal never had seen”; |. 
& continues through the whole beautiful description 
d and ed to grieve 
“ Kilmeny sighed and seemed to ae 
For she ‘Pisnd her heart to that land’ did 
cleave 


put 
in which I 


Hoge and 
quarrelled because of the poet’s tactless slurs In consequence of the landscape being extensive 
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have been obliged to make the figures small, which 
has given great offence to my daughter Isabella, 
whose peed has been well nigh turned by the com- 
iments you have paid her, & she declares she will 
complain to you & is most anxious of having an 
opportunity of doing so personally. I wish you 
could see the drawing and tell me how you like it :— 
if you were rich enough to purchase it, or I rich 
enough to give it you I should have the greatest 
pleasure as I should like it much to be in your 
jon or immediate vicinity. I have written 
at such length about my own deeds that I have 
scarcely left room to ask you what you are doing 
but I hope you will let me know, under your own 
hand, when Mr Macrone returns to Town Uniting, 
in the meantime, with my family in the kindest 
regards & good wishes to you & yours I remain, 
Yours most truly 
John Martin 


R [2] Innes to Hogg 
Office of the Mirror 143 London 


- July 1833. 
dear Sir ; 
this, please to accept volume 21 
of the ‘ Mirror,’ which is graced with a steel por- 
trait, finished by one of our first working artists, of 
the “ Ettrick Shepherd,”’—who is now, or in the 
ensuing three weeks will be, in the hands of ten 
thousand persons, and whose lineaments will be 
by (perhaps) hundreds of thousands in 
and, America, Germany & France, who have 
never seen the same before. 

Mr. Limbird, the spirited proprietor of the 
delightful little miscellany which your portrait 
honors, requests, through me, your acceptance of 
the volume, and the impressions from the plate 
accompanying it. 

We will say nothing about the Memoir,! Accept 
my humble testimony, sincerely recorded, of what I 
remember of you in the ‘* Grassmarket ” in auld 
lang syne—and of what I have heard of you, from 
young and old, rich and poor, learned and stupid, 
on this and that side of the Tweed .. . . 

By the way, we desire very much to publish a 
sketch of your residence. Look at page 129 of the 
Mirror, in which there is a cut of Shelleys cottage 
at Great Marlow. Just such a little view we are 
anxious to procure of Altrive (and iy facts that 
may be interesting to record). You have many 
artists visiting your of the country. Is such a 
thing procurable? pencil sketch—of an hour’s 

ur, is all we want. Perhaps an opportunity 
may occur of accomplishing this during the summer. 
At page 244 there is an article about you,2 which 
sa An you, if I do not refer you to it. 
jill you oblige me by acknowledging the safe 
tecei[p]t of the volume accompanying, on arrival ;— 
and tendering you my humble services and influence 
in town on the appearance of any work of yours. 
ith best wishes for your health and happiness 
Believe me. My dear Sir 

di Your faithful servant 

R [?] Innes 

1 Vol. xxi of ‘ The Mirror ’ (1833) starts with a 
Portrait of Hogg and contains four pages of a 

Phical 7 etch of James Hogg, the Ettrick 


herd,’ signed “I,” as introduction. 
2°A Visit. to 
Corresponden: 


the Ettrick Shepherd’ by “A 
t,” ‘ Mirror,’ April 20, 1833, xxi, 244-6. 


James Cochrane to Hogg 
: 11 Waterloo Place July 24th 1833 
My Dear Sir 


e shall be very happy to publish the volume of 
Tales you were so kind as to place in Mr M°Crone’s 
hands on the terms mentioned—viz—one shilling 
for every copy sold to be paid to the author. We 
shall send it to press & have it ready early in 
September. 

have instructed the Solicitor to my late firm to 
lay your claim to the Altrive Tales before the 
assignees & the moment a dividend is declared I 
shall write to i Chamier has agreed to 
pay about L 7,000 for a release & we expect all 
matters will be arranged in a month. 

I was in hopes you would have ere this closed 
with the Scotch House to continue the Altrive Tales 
—stipulating for us to be the London publishers— 
we engaging to take 500 copies certain. I feel con- 
vinced this would be the most beneficial mode for 
ace are so popular in Scotland that an active 

ouse in ye would effect wonders—There 
would be no difficulty as to size, or type, the first 
volume ‘being an excellent specimen. I shall enclose 
half a dozen copies for P in a parcel for Edin- 
burgh in a few days. Times are now so altered 
in the book trade, that we can no longer venture 
on such a work single handed.— 

Mr M¢Crone arrived here safely, delighted with 
having seen you once more, & also with his father’s 
convalescence. I cannot credit the accounts of your 
losing any of that vigour & healthy a rance 
which characterized you in London— No—no— 
you are made of sterner stuff & will live long to 
wrestle & spear—& shoot & still find leisure to 
employ your pen for the amusement of the world.— 

I was in great hopes I should have been able to 
have a you a visit this autumn—but the delay 
caused by various parties in the settlement of my 
late estate, will I fear prevent me. You will no 
doubt be pleased to hear that I am entitled by act 
of Parliament’ to the largest sum allowed to poor 
unfortunate devils in my _situation—viz L 
besides other advantages so that I have not struggled 
in vain. My character is again high in the trade as 
an honest, industrious tradesman, & it shall be no 
fault of mine if we do not prosper in the world. 
Mr McCrone has stood nobly by me & we go on 
as comfortable — as you could wish. 

Mrs. Cochrane has brought me another daughter, 
& has had some thirty or forty servants since you 
were here—nevertheless—she manages wonderfully. 
All desire to be kindly remembered to you & your 
amiable lad 


ly. 
I ever am most faithfully yours 
James Cochrane 


A postscript of another of Cochrane’s com- 
munications to Hogg, Aug. 9, 1833, runs: 


We are all alive at home to-day. M¢Cleod of 
Edinburgh is here with a voice like a mavie—singing- 
The Rev 


the songs of the shepherd in grand style. J 
Alexr Fletcher is coming at 6 o'clock to baptize my 
oungest child, & we'll endeavour for ae nicht to 


anish all worldly care. Mrs C. is by no means 
strong—but we'll rally her spirits to the tune o’ 
‘The Kye Cams Hame’ Mary Anne, your favourite, 
is getting as wild as a native mountaineer, & often 
asks when Mr Hogg is coming to London. 
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Mack is having his bust taken in marble by an 
eminent sculptor from Auld Reekie—quite a prodigy 
of a young man—& he wants me to be plastered all 
over—but I know a trick worth two of that. 

God bless you all. *% 


Mrs. Garden prints, pp. 287-8, most of 
Lockhart’s letter to Hogg of Sept. 23, 1833: 
Dear Hogg, 

was pleased to see your handwriting once 
more this morning, but ted to find that your 
affairs are not as t to be. I now enclose 
Murray’s bill at 20 days of L 61. 5. being the 
amount in his ion of subscription money for 
the Queens Wake. The addresses of the other 
tlemen you name are unknown to me but you 
Ene no doubt applied to them yourself so that | 
may conclude the multiple poinding will be avoided 

. . . Poor John Galt is so ill that 1 hope he is 
dying. He has published his autobiography in 2 
large dull volumes which tell less of the man & 
his life than you or I cd do during the consumption 
of a couple of tumblers. 

Give my lov 
beauties, and believe me ever sincerely your friend, 

J. G. Lockhart 

1 was shocked to see the death of your brother 
Robert—that is in the fear that this is the name of 
the worthy man I knew at Abbotsford. Another of 
the great chief's tail gone after him—they are all 


going 
James Cochrane to Hogg. 
11 Waterloo Place Feby 8th 1834 
dear Sir 
n 


consequence of many of the creditors holding 
out there was only a dividend of 4/ in the pound 
today, so that you will receive the sum of L 24 on 
your sending me the following order . . . 

It is more than probable that I may be the bearer 
of the 24 sovereigns as I leave this [sic] for Glasgow, 
on very important business by next Saturday’s 
steamer. 

With kind regards to Mrs Hogg believe me 

ever yours faithfully 
J Cochrane 


Avan Lane Strovt. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
IX. Parapox anp OxyMORON. 


NFORTUNATELY the word is often used 
of a statement really contradictory or 
absurd, as when Fuller writes: ‘‘ It is there- 
fore no paradox to say that in some case the 
strength of a kingdom doth consist in the 
gveakness of it.” He might have omitted the 
first eight words, for the fruitful paradox is a 
statement seemingly absurd but really true, 
e.g. “* Whose service is perfect freedom.’’ St. 
Paul has a string of paradoxes on himself: 
“© As deceivers and yet true; as unknown and 


. .-as sorrowful yet alway rejoicing... 


love to Mrs. Hogg and your little | 


yet. well known ; as dying and behold we live | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


as having nothing and yet possessin 
things.’’ The object is to gain prvi My 
which it easily does, says Johnson, “ when 
recommended by spirit and elegance.’’ Other- 
wise it fails, as a line in one of Dryden’s plays 
failed in performance, and caused the play to 
fail too. The actress, having pathetically 
announced ‘‘ My wound is great because it js 
so small! ’’ paused and registered distress, 
Whereupon the Duke of Buckingham jumped 
up and added in a loud voice ‘“‘ Then ‘twould 
be greater were it none at all,’ which effec. 
tually quenched the poor lady. Yet there 
may be truth in the notion; the pettiness of 
an injury may increase the vexation it causes, 
George Meredith’s powerful statesman, 
checked by aristocratic exclusiveness, ‘gnawed 
the paradox that it [opposition] was huge 
because it was petty.’’ 

_For the purpose of shaking a rooted preju- 
dice there is nothing like a shattering para- 
dox, and when Lamb approved the comparison 
of Hogarth with Shakespeare, he would have 
been thought wildly paradoxical. When our 
prejudices are not involved it is different ; the 
whitewashing of eminent scoundrels, or the 
denigrating of eminent Victorians, may be 
very popular. Ae Landor’s Epicurus says, 
“Paradox is dear to most people”’; but he 
goes on “it bears the appearance of origin- 
ality, but is usually the talent of the super- 
ficial, the perverse, and the obstinate.” It 
may also be the product of a mind singularly 
subtle and acute, delighting in the unfamiliar, 
especially when arrayed in familiar guise. 
The writings of G. K. Chesterton supply many 
examples. Paradoxes thrown out in talk 
often amuse without much illuminating. 
Such are many of Oscar Wilde’s, e.g. “‘ One 
must have a heart of stone to read the death 
of Little Nell without laughing.’’ Technically 
this is a master-piece. The surprise of the last 


| word is overwhelming. But what truth does 


it hide? ‘‘ The essence of paradox,”’ says Dr. 
Mackail, ‘‘is that however startling, it is 
true; its vice is that, however true, it is truth 
placed in disproportion, and therefore dis- 
torted.”” The memorable paradox is one that 
makes us think—the half is more than 
whole: language was given to conceal our 
thoughts: two and two do not always make 
four. Of the spurious sort De Quincey sup 
oe a famous example: ‘‘ If a man once in 
ulges himself in murder, he comes to think 
little of robbing; and from robbing he comes 
next to drinking and Sabbath-breaking; 
from that to incivility and procrastination. 
Such inversion is witty and amusing, but it 
bears no thinking over. 
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@ paradox of a self-contradictory phrase 
ot as Oxymoron, or pointedly foolish, 
acutely silly, as our lexicons render the word, 
e.g. the jarring harmony of nature : strenuous 
idleness: masterly inactivity: cwriosa felict- 
tas; splendide mendax: the figure is im- 
mensely popular with writers. Andromache’s 
justly famous tearful smile has an odd echo 
in the flens cachinnus with which Joseph 
of Exeter contemplates the oddities of 
ptian worship; the note in my copy gives 
a long list of similar phrases, ending with 
Jerome on a made-up lady, ‘‘quanto oedior, 
tanto pulchrior,” and his ‘‘ sermo silens et 
silentium loquens.”” It is amazing that 
Hazlitt should have thought this figure the 
invention of The Tatler. Addison himself 
notices that it was a favourite of Claudiam : 
“ He loves to set his Epithet at variance with 
its Substantive, and to surprise his Reader 
with a seeming absurdity.’ His greatest 
beauties as well as faults—that mouldy anti- 
thesis—arise from its use. Shakespeare’s 
Helena pictures Bertram’s many mictresses at 
court— 
A counsellor, a traitress, and a dear ; 
His humble ambition, proud humility ; 
His jarring concord his discord dulcet ; 
His faith, his sweet dis:ster; with a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptious christendoms, 
That blinking Cupid gossips, 
Spenser had been before him with ‘ proud 
humility,” and in ‘Venus and Adonis’ we 
have “ With gentle majesty and modest 
ride”; but it has been noticed that the 

nets show no vexatious fondness for the 
figure; only a dozen examples in the whole 

has ‘‘the sweet pride of her 
humility.” Milton’s ‘honour dishonour- 
able” is our shame for our nakedness. 
Pater’s “‘ dainty magnificence ’’ of the temple 
of Aesculapius may rank with Byron’s 
“gigantic elegance’? of St. Peter’s, and 

er’s ‘‘ the neatness and vastness of Kenil- 
worth Castle.” Bentley wrote of ‘‘ the pitiless 
mercies, the salutary torments, of a popish 
inquisition.” 

Names of material objects may change 
their sense completely by the operation of the 
contradictory epithet. ‘“‘Soft ivory”’ for 
flesh may be traced from Sidney, through 
Dekker and Cleveland, to Keats. Pindar’s 
‘the harmless venom of the bee’’ for honey 
is an early example, beside which Dryden’s 
“liquid gold” is tame. Sandys’s Polyphema 
gazes into ‘the brook’s unsolid mirror,”’ 
whereas to Chapman a mirror is ‘‘a_ solid 
flood.” Dryden's ‘‘ breathing bread’’ for 
butcher’s meat is definitely grotesque, and 
Colton’s ‘‘ Dutch goloshes’’ for skates quite 


comic. 


Sir Thomas Browne 
escribes glow-worms as ‘‘sublunary moons,” 
~y to Eunius the moon in heaven is‘ albus 
sol, 

But these are all trivialities, and the true 
paradox is anything but trivial. I would end 
with a simple reference to the profound para- 
doxes of the Gospels. 


Jane GREEN: 
LONG-DRAWN BATTLE IN THE 
SKIES.—The “spreading has 


stirred up many references to prophecies old 
and new, from Nostradamus to the post- 
Munich knell. A number of readers have in- 
about Thomas Gray’s foresightedness. 
nd in the belief that the lines in question 
may have a rather general interest, we are 
_— them below. They are from ‘ Luna 
abitabilis’ (1737), a long Latin ode first 
published in ‘Musae Etonenses’ (London, 
1755) and included in the 1885 edition of 
Gray’s ‘ Works’ (Vol. i, pp. 171-4). Will 
Simmons made the translation. 
The time will come, when thou shalt lift. thine 
eyes 
To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies, 
While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 
Stare at the flying fleets of wond’rous birds. 
(From ‘ American Notes and Queries.’) 


AN IRISH BULL IN VIRGIL.—In the 
brilliant narrative of the eighth Aeneid 
describing the extinction of Cacus by Her- 
cules, we are told at the end how the sight of 
the corpse affected onlookers— 
Impossible to view to heart's desire 
The terrible eyes, the countenance and 
bristled breast, 
And fires extinct and harmless in the jaws of 
that half-beast. 
(This is a close rendering, except for the in- 
sertion of ‘‘ and harmless,” metri gratia, a 
harmless interpolation, I hope.) 
Translators have felt bound to remove the 
bull, for surely it is a bull to speak of seeing 
fires not there— 


The wond’ring neighbourhood, with glad 
surprise, 

Behold his shagged breast, his giant size, 

His mouth that flames no more, and his 
extinguish’d eyes. (Dryden.) 

His face. his eyes, all terrible, his breast 

Beset with brist'es, and his sooty jaws, 

Are view’d with wonder never to YC cloy’d. 


Is this then the proper course for the trane- 
lator? Conington savs that any such para- 
phrase in Latin would be unjust to the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ for Virgil’s words give the idea 
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of the fires that had been there more vividly 
than the common expression.’’ In fact we 
have illustrated Mahaffy’s comment on the 


Irish bull, that it is always pregnant. Would | 


m, and does the reader, feel the same 
ut the bull in English ? 
G. G. L. 


MMON SENSE.—I have long grown 

accustomed to strange views of language, 
but I was a little astonished to hear a member 
of the Brains Trust explaining to an earnest 
inquirer after the meaning of wisdom that it 
was the same thing as common sense. If it 
were, the world might be different. Addison, 
talking of the Levées of the rich, notes the 
remark of the Satirist that ‘‘ there is seldom 
common sense in high Fortune.’ He is 
thinking of ‘ Juvenal,’ viii, p. 73. But there 
the extravagant follies of cities are not 
censured, sense of the passage is clear: 
** Enough of the youth whom fame reports to 
us as proud and puffed up and full of his re- 
lationship to Nero. Indeed, a sense of what 
is due to others is commonly rare in that con- 
dition of life.” Horace in his ‘ Communi 
sensu plane caret,’ ‘Sat.,’ I, 3, 66, is 
speaking of a lack of ordinary tact. It is a 
sense shared with others, and consequently of 
what is due to others. ‘‘A_ fellow feeling 
makes (or might make) us wondrous kind.”’ 

This meaning for the words is quite lost 
to-day. The avoidance of pain or sorrow, as 
Lucretius observed, is one obvious rule for 
life. It is ‘‘common sense’’ not to put a 
hand in the fire, because it will be burnt. It 
is ‘‘common sense ’’ not to be a martyr, sac- 
rificing all the comforts of life associated with 
success, and death or life itself, to an unpopu- 
lar faith or an idea despised by the Press and 
the crowd, 

But, apart from these plain avoidances, I 
have noticed in everyday talk a wide usage of 
the words which is not easy to put under any 
general rule. It seems to indicate the ideas 
which most readily occur to the speaker and 
are therefore regarded as the most natural and 
so shared by everybody. Thus is ‘‘ common 
sense ’? supposed to be universal, which pro- 
duces some strange axioms. Those who think 
as well as speak must see that ideas on the 
subject are far from universal. They vary 
according to one’s education, environment, 
and views of a future life. 


Conin 
way a 


SENEx. 
AN “UNNOTICED BALLAD.—A certain 
J. W. Ord-submitted the following ballad 
for publication in the ‘Whitby Magazine.’ 
It appeared in the issue for November, 1827. 
An. obvious unevenness and want of finish is 


accompanied by merits of sentiment and ex- 
pression which make me think that it may 
interest readers. of ‘N. and Q.’ 


Thou hast sworn by thy God, my Jeanie, 
By that pretty white hand o’ thine; 

And by all the lowing stars in Heaven, 
That thou wad ay be mine; 

And I hae sworn by my God, Jeanie, 
And by that kind heart o’ thine, 

By a’ the stars sown thick owre Heaven, 
That thou shalt ay be mine. 

Then foul fa’ the hands that wad loose sic 
And the heart that wad part sic luve; 

But there’s nae hand can loose my band, 
But the finger 0’ God above. 

Tho’ the wee, wee cot maun be my beild, 
And my claithing e’er sae mean, 

I wad lap me up rich i’ the faulds of thy luve, 
Heaven's armfu’ o’ my Jean. 

Her white arm wad be a pillow for me, 
Fu’ safter than the down; 

And luve wad winnow ‘owre us his kind, kind 


wings, 
An’ sweetly I'd sleep an’ soun. 

Come here tae me, thou lass o’ my luve, 
Come here, an’ kneel wi’ me; 

The morn is fu’ o’ the presence o’ my God, 
An’ I canna’ pray but thee. 

The morn wind is sweet ’mang the beds o’ new 

flowers, 

The wee birds sing kindly an’ hie, 

Our gude-man leans owre his kale-yard dyke, 

An’ a blythe auld bodie is he. 

The Beuk maun be taen when the carle comes 


ame, 
Wi’ the holy psalmodie, 
And thou maun s o’ me to thy God, 
And I will speak o’ thee. 

The above is an exact copy. Mr. Ord said 
he had no information as to the author of the 
poem but had been told that it was written 
during the Revolution of 1688. 

D. P. Q. 


(‘ATULLUS : A STRANGE SPELLING.— 

In Catullus 94 the pentameter reads in 
the Loeb edition, 

Hoc est quod dicunt, ipsa ollera olla legit. 
“This is the saying, ‘ The pot finds its own 
herbs ’.”” I have noticed ‘‘olus”’ printed 
‘“‘holus”’ in Virgil, Georgic, iv, 130, “ Hic 
rarum in dumis holus,’’ but never spelt as it 
is here. The word has a short ‘‘o” and how 
can it retain this followed by a double “1”? 
The line, as printed, will not scan. In the 
Aeneid ‘‘olli’”’ for ‘‘illi” ins a hexa- 
meter in I, 254, XIE. 788 and 829, and the 


first syllable is, of course, long. F. W. Cor 
nish; the translator, passed the text twice 
with the assistance of Postgate. So he might 


have seen that “ olera,”” which Postgate reads 


in his text, must be right. 


W. H. J: 
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9 
Readers’ Queries. 

BENEDICT ARNOLD AND DOUBLE 

TRPASON.—Can any reader give the 

iculars of, and cite the authority for, a 
statement that the British military officers 
who were superior to Arnold after his treason, 
exercised special supervision over him to 
guard against the possibility of double trea- 
son? (See Carl Van Doren’s reference to the 
dormant commissions of Colonels Dundas and 
Simcoe in ‘ Secret History of the American 
Revolution,’ N.Y., 1941, p. 419.) 


E. F. M. (‘ American Notes and Queries. ’) 
ROsWELL'S ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON ” (see 


ante p. 136).— 
(4) Backwell. On 4 Aug., 1764, Percy 
took Johnson, his guest at Easton Maudit, 
‘to Mr. Backwell’s to dinner at Northam 
ton’ (‘ Life,’ i., 554). Who was Mr. Back- 
well 


2 

5) Bagnall, Frances. This lady was the 
im of iG Scott, wife of Sir William 
Scott (later Lord Stowell), and “‘ a Ranelagh 
girl,” but of excellent lag pron Boswell, 
in 1791, had some thoughts of marrying her. 
(‘ Life,’ iii, 199, n. 1). Did she marry? 

(6) Barnston, Letitia. Was this “very 
pleasing young lady,’’ whom Boswell met in 
1779, at the house of her uncle, one of the Pre- 
bendaries of Chester, a member of the family 
of Barnston, of Crewe Hill, Co. Chester? 
See ‘ Life,’ iii, 413. 

L. F. Powett. 
(To be continued.) 


(job's HEAD.—‘ Master Wild,’ in a dia- 
logue with ‘Count La Ruse’ (Fielding’s 
‘Jonathan Wild,’ 1743, bk. 1, ch. 5) observes : 
“A guinea is as valuable in a leathern as in 
an embroidered purse; and a cod’s head is a 
cod’s head still, whether in a pewter or a 
silver dish.’’ 

At the anniversary dinner of the Foundling 
held in May, 1756, the menu comprised: 
“Cod’s head garnished with whitings, an- 
chovies and shrimp sauce” (Nicols ; and 
Wray, ‘ Hist. of the Foundling Hospital,’ 
1985, p. 293-6). 

Angelo, the fencing master, sometimes 
entertained his friends at ‘‘ Paul’s Head”’ 
Tavern on ‘“‘cod’s head followed by a well- 
toasted pork griskin.”’ 

James Woodforde entered in his * Diary’ 
under 14 Jan. ; 1783: ‘‘ We had for dinner a 
cod’s’head, a leg ‘of mutton boiled, a turkey 
tostied. and mince pies.’ 


Of what nature was a dish of cod’s head 
in the eighteenth century? In the absence of 
culinary explanation, one would suppose it to 
be well-nigh inedible. To think, speak or 
write of cod’s head excites no physiological 
action such as ‘‘ mouth-watering,” w 
the salivary glands might be easily stimulated 
if calves’ head were substituted. 


J. Paut pe Castro. 


‘“TjOUT”: A DIALECT WORD.—In my 

youth and in a rural district of North 
Oxfordshire, ‘‘ dout (not ‘‘ dowee ’’), one of 
the words made out of ‘‘do” and a preposi- 
tion, was used as a word for putting out a 
light. I was interested in a word used by 
Shakespeare, which probably went out of use, 
owing to the confusion with ‘‘ doubt.” Has 
anyone else heard ‘‘ dout ’’ in living speech ? 


W. A. 


RUCE: NEVILLE OF RABY FAMILY. 
—Robert Bruce, 4th Lord of Annandale, 
married Isabel, daughter of David of Hunt- 
ingdon, and had, with other issue, a daughter, 
atrice, who was married to Hugo de 
Neville. I am anxious to find out what 
family they had, and if they were the fore- 
bears of the Nevilles of Raby, whose descen- 
dant, Richard Neville, married Alice, 
daughter of Thomas de Montacute, 4th Earl 
of Salisbury. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 
Springholm, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


MXNORS OF TREAGO.—1. Alys Mynors is 
said to have been married to William 
Scudamore, of Holm Lacey. Who were her 
parents and had she any brothers or sisters ? 
2. Richard Mynors, Sheriff of Hereford 
shire 16 Henry VII (1500), is said to have 
married Joan, daughter of Gwillim ap Tho- 
mas ap Llewellyn ap Howell ap Gylough. 
What issue had they? 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


VAUGHAN FAMILY.—I should be glad if 

any of your readers would correct (if 
necessary) and augment the following brief 
pedigree of a Vaughan family, said to have 
originally been of Bred, or Brede: 

Roger Vaughan, married Anne or Jane, 
daughter of Sir Walter Devereux, Lord Fer- 
rers of Chartley, and had issue: 

Sir Roger Vaughan, Knt., married Gladis, 
dau. of Sir David Gain, or Gair, Knt., and 

1. Watkin Vaughan. 
2. Sir Roger Vaughan. 
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3. Thomas Vaughan of Hergert, said to 
have married Ellen Gethin and Lord Watkin 
of Hergert, who married Sybil Baskerville, 
and had issue a daughter and a son: 

a. Sybil Vaughan, married John Scuda- 
more of Holm Lacey. Who were his parents? 

b. James Vaughan. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


ESTA, DAUGHTER OF REES AP 
GRIFFITH.—It is stated that Agnes, 
daughter and heiress of Nesta, daughter of 
Rees ap Griffith, Prince of South Wales, 
married Sir Robert Baskerville, Knt., of 
Erdisley Castle, Hereford. What was the 
name of Agnes’s father? Can the Baskerville 
pet ree from the above-named Sir Robert to 
ir Pony born 12 Feb., 1403, be given? It is 
omitted in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 


James SETON- ANDERSON. 


CASTILLO.—Is anything known 
about this t, ‘‘ The Burns of York- 
shire,”’ beyond the details and references given 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

D. P. Q. 


THE CLAYTON FAMILY. — Can_ any 
reader tell me where I may see a pedigree 
of this family by Gerald E, C. Clayton, 1908. 
Ropney 
South Kensington. 


IR WHARTON AMOCOTTS, BT., 1739 
1807.—Where can I see a portrait? 


Ropney BarRIE. 


Giz EDWARD CLERK, KNT. AND 
ALDERMAN (jl. 1694).—Where may 
information about this worthy be found? 


E. F. M. 


[JNDERHILL.—William Henry Underhill 
was the eon of Benjamin Fulford Under- 
hill. He was one of the Cullompton Volun- 
teers of 1865. He married Anne Hart, and 
died in 1912. It is not unlikely that Ben- 
jamin Fulford Underhill was the son of a 
ulford. Mr. Wairmore’s suggestions (ante 
. 40) do not cover the Devon family, and 
Rie information would be welcome. 


H. H. U. 


POPULATION OF ENGLAND AND 
NUMBER OF SURNAMES.—What 
was the a pio population of England, 
circa 1 Has anyone determi the 
number of surnames used in England at or 
about that same time? Does there exist in 


print anything which purports to 
probability of the of 
three English surnames in juxtaposition with 
one another, that is, in the records of map 
riages, witnesses, wills or other documents 9 
any kind? This problem, if it has been recog. 
nised as such, would, no doubt, be complicated 
by the frequent recurrence of such surmames 
as Brown, Johnson, Jones, Smith, ete, | 
should be glad to learn of any researches in 
the fields above mentioned. 
Z. Y. W. 

USICAL GHOSTS.—Prior’s Mange 
M Broadway (Worcestershire) is stated t 
have been built by Prior Randulph of Wor 
cester about a.p. 1200. By repute, an old monk 
performing upon a violin as he passes from 
one apartment to the other, has been heard 
discoursing a faint sweet tune from time t 
time at the manse. The legend goes that he is 
the earthbound spirit of some aged monk act- 
ing as steward who once had charge of mon- 
astic estates in the Broadway district. 

A crooning ghost is associated with one or 
two old thatched semi-detached cottages at the 
hamlet of Boycott in the parish of Stowe, near 
Buckingham, and about 1929 accounts oi 
manifestations there attracted the notice of a 
contributor to the London Daily Ezpress. 
Strange audible noises of music and the tap- 
ping of high heels on wooden floors have been 
spoken of concerning the ruins of Seaton 

laval Castle on the Northumberland 
coast. I have an idea there are some authen- 
tic tales of churches, abbeys, etc., associated 
with phantom organ music and vocal chant 
ing. Are any particulars readily available 
concerning such traditions, and in what 
localities have such phenomena been noted? 
It would appear that the subject of psychic 
music has never yet been investigated sepa- 
rately from visual occultism. 

Fantum. 


EATS, SHARKS, AND MUSIC.—Lon 
Peter Wimsey (‘ Gaudy Night,’ ch. xiv) 
shocks Harriet with ‘‘ the crashing conclusion 
of a sonnet by Keats’’ which, he says, not 
even Keats’s youth could excuse: 
My ear is open like a greedy shark, 
To catch da tania of a voice divine, 
But perhaps Keats did not invent the shark’s 
susceptibility to music? KSM 


SEVEN DEADLY SINS.—Bernard Shaw 

refers to these in ‘ Major Barbara.’ What 
are they, or where can I find them stated! 
H. A. 
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GPRING FLOWERS IN RUSSIA.—Our 
‘spring flowers begin to be noticeable in 
February. Giving a view of various dates 
in a letter to Wharton of 1761, Gray observes 
that there is a wonderful difference between 
Sweden and England, ‘no less than 78 days 
in the flowering of the Snow-Drop’”’ and “‘ 43 
days in the leafing of the oak.”” The differ- 
ence is still greater, I suppose, in Russia, even 
at the northern part of it, say, in Leningrad. 
What is the date of the appearance of the 
snowdrop and crocus or other flowers which 
mark the emergence of vegetable life from the 
lately frozen ground ? 
W. J. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP AS PRINTING 
OFFICES.—Has a list ever been com- 
piled of places of worship in London, subse- 

tly used as printing offices? I know of 
tive, no doubt there are many others. 


R. E. Tomas. 
Buleizh Abbey. 


VICTORIA CROSS.—Several awards of the 
V.C. to senior officers have been 
announced recently. Was it not formerly a 
common idea that the V.C, was only won by 
youth, and that many recipients of the award 
deserved a court-martial ? 


HREE-PLY WOOD.—Who first made this 
valuable material? How old is it? Ear- 
lier than this century? Some of that used for 
the skin of aeroplanes is almost incredibly 
thin. Any facts as to its origin and manufac- 
tur would be welcome. 
Ricnarp Hussey. 


AISAR-I-HIND.—An_ intelligent work- 
- man recently asked how such a 
European word as ‘‘ Kaisar’’ got into Indian 
8 , as the name of a decoration. Obviously 
it. is not of the original Indo-European stock. 
Did Disraeli introduce it for Victoria? 
INQUIRER. 
WAKEFUL HOURS.—Those who dislike 
teading in bed need some occupation for 
vagrant thoughts. I have learnt a good deal 
of poetry which I repeat to myself in the dark. 
bv other means have been used to the same 


R. H. 


QouRcE WANTED. — What is the source of 
the line “A faultless monster which the 


world ne’er saw”? I have seen the words 
monsirewn sine vitio quoted from Scaliger. 
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COMMANDRY,” “ PRECEPTORY,” 
ROUND CHURCHES, 


(clxxxii. 92, 123.) 


BEFORE 1180 the Manor of Hampton 

(Middlesex) had become the property of 
the Knights Hospitallers who had established 
a preceptory here. A return made in 1338 by 
the Prior of the English Langue to the Grand 
Master concerning the properties held by the 
Order in England has been quoted as in- 
cluding Hampton. It had a ‘“ small manor 
house, a garden, dovecote and 1,000 acres of 
pastame with 2,000 sheep.” Rents and income 
rom active farming included in the annual 
yield of £83 13s. 10d. was a large sum in 
those days. The property was leased by 
Prior Docwra to Cardinal Wolsey in 1514 for 
39 years at a rent of £50 per annum, subject 
to renewal. Mr. Edward Yates, F.S.A., has 
stated that a copy of the lease is still extant 
(vide ‘Hampton Court’ (Historic Buildings 
Series), Duckworth, 1935, p. 8). Thies pro- 
perty was thereby destined to become the 
nucleus of a Royal palace. 

According to Mr. Sidney Smith (‘Our 
Homeland Churches ’), the Knights Templars 
possessed 27 preceptories in England. Of the 
remaining round churches, ‘‘ founded either 
by the Templars or Hospitallers’’ he gives 
the four mentioned at the first reference 
but omits Ludlow, and adds Temple Bruer 
(Lincolnshire). This is marked preceptory 
on the Ordnance map between Sleaford and 
Lincoln. When I visited the locality about 
four years ago I discovered the remains incor- 
porated in a farmhouse, the yard being filled 
with steam ploughs and traction engines. I 
was unable to ascertain as to whether this old 
‘“‘round”’ church, which, unlike the other four, 
is now disused, still retained any circular 
features. I possess a set of photographs which 
I purchased at Temple Balsall in Warwick- 
shire which came into the hands of the 
Templars during Stephen’s reign, but is not 
a round church. The church, dedicated to St. 
Mary, ses fourteenth century piscina 
and ‘iii: and a very fine five-light East 
window with geometrical patterns. I was 
shown the old hall and refectory of the 
Knights adjoining and other domestic build- 
ings containing splendid old furniture. 
Among other properties reputed to have been 
connected with one or other of these orders I 
have been personally acquainted with are 
Widmer Farm (between Stokenchurch and 
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Great Marlow), Creslow Manor, near Whit- 
church, Bucks (where ‘the original crypts re- 
main, but the churches have been convertedi to 
secular uses), and the shattered wall of the 
preceptory at Swingfield, between Folkestone 
and Canterbury. ‘The well-remembered com- 
mandry at Worcester would appear to be 
eligible for inclusion, though at the moment 
I am unable to confirm whether it was a pro- 
perty of these Orders. 

‘Denny Priory (marked Abbey on Ordnance 
maps), north of Cambridge, founded as a cell 
to the Abbey of St. Etheldireda at Ely in 1160, 
was secured by the Knights Templars and 
later became a Franciscan nunnery. Parts of 
the Norman church here seemed to have been 
incorporated in the farmhouse. 

TuRISTO. 


The late Dr. Gasquet, who is presumably a 
safe. authority, states, in his ‘ English 
Monastic Life,’ Methuen, 1905 (Third Edi- 
tion), p. 230, that ‘“‘ Upon many of their 
manors and estates the Knights Hospitallers 
had small establishments named comman- 
deries, which were under the government of 
one of their number, called the commander. 
These.. houses were sometimes known as 
preceptories, but this was a term more gener- 
ally used for the establishments of the other 
great Military Order, the Templars.’’ On the 
other hand he writes (p. 233) of the Templars 
that ‘‘ upon their manors and estates’”’ they 
‘frequently built churches and houses, in 
which some of the brethren lived. These were 
subordinate to the London house and were in 
reality cells, under the title of ‘ Precep- 
tories.’’’ In both these two passages the two 
terms are apparently applied respectively 
only ‘to the ‘‘ establishments, or bodies of 
knights, or brethren’’ (the ‘‘these’’ in the 
sentence last quoted is surely a little am- 
biguous) ; but in the ‘ Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary’ it is said that they are also 
sometimes used of the actual buildings in 
-which the knights, or brethren, dwelt. With 
regard to circular churches, there are still 
four of these complete in England, at London, 
Northampton, Cambridge, and Little Maple- 
stead; Essex, respectively, in addition to the 
round chapel in Ludlow Castle (not Ludlow 
parish church), and to the foundations, or 
other traces, of similar edifices on the 
Western Heights at Dover, at Garway, 
Herefordshire, and at St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
London ; whilst according to Dr. Cox (‘ Little 
Guide,’ Lincolnshire, 2nd Edn,, 1924)” at 
Temple Bruer, Lincolnshire, foundations of 
like character ‘‘ were uncovered in 1833,” 
though he does not state whether these are 


still visible, or even any longer in existence, 
Not all thee churches, though “all 
derive their characteristic shape from the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
the pattern of which was imported into this 
country by the Crusaders, were connected with 
the two Military Orders, Ludlow being, of 
course, an ordinary domestic chapel to the 
Castle, and Holy Sepulchre, Northampton, 
Holy Sepulchre, Cambridge, and the church, 
or chapel, at Dover being purely parochial in 
character; although it is intéresting to note 
in connection with the first of these three last 
that it was ‘‘ probably built by Simon de 
Senlis, a fervent crusader, as a thank offering 
for his safe return from the Holy Land” 
(‘Little Guide,’ Northamptonshire, 4th Edn., 
1932). On the other hand, although St. 
John’s, Clerkenwell, which was the mother 
church of the Knights Hospitallers in: Eng- 
land, had certainly a circular nave, part of 
which, towards the east, still remains, and the 
remainder of which is to some extent at any 
rate indicated on the roadway outside, yet the 
former chapel of their Commandery at Din- 
more, in Herefordshire, is an ordinary, 
square-ended fabric church. 


JosEepu E. Morris, F.s.a. 
Totnes, Devon. 


ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS (clxxxii. 38, 54, 82, 122).— 
The original choice of a site and consequent 
rise to prosperity of many provincial towns 
has been attributed in the first place to their 
favourable positions as nodal or focal points 
at the heads of tideways; convergence of 
valleys; gaps in the hills; cross-roads on main 
routes, and other equally cogent factors. 
Towns in such situations, it has been observed, 
have had their lines of communication con- 
tinuously improved for centuries, yet it can- 
not be denied that the orientation of 
transverse inter-provincial routes to facilitate 
swift cross-country movement was always re 
arded as of somewhat secondary importance. 
here is no denying the fact that the focussin 
upon London of the whole English ro 
system which became definitive by the seven- 
teenth century was due, as hag been stated, 
to “its position at the head of the most 
deeply penetrating tideway facing the con- 
tinent.”’ It stands to reason that the enhance- 
ment of land values, the gradual growth, 
development and increasing industrial and 
commercial importance of districts would 
have been watched with zeal by the turnpike 
trustees whose fortune it was to visualise 
steady appreciation in regional advancement. 
The incidence of satellite townships springing 
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up at all points of the compass around the 
original staple would have awakened a sense 
of a higher appraisement to be attached to 
annual toll revenues consequent upon in- 
ereased demands for transit through the 
gates: the curve of the graph would move 
steadily upwards. The traditional ‘‘ aware- 
ness” and ‘‘ consciousness ’’ of the provincial 
town to its setting in the general scheme of 
things has been rightly re-awakened and 
stimulated within quite recent times by official 
recognition of the term ‘‘ civic centre.” Long 
before the war the Transport Ministry’s 
advance signs pointed to the ‘‘ city centre.”’ 
Even in the small town of Buckingham, en- 
trants by the London road were proudly 
directed to the ‘‘ town centre.”’ From such 
centres it was not unusual to reckon the mile- 
stones of the turnpike trusts where was gener- 
ally located some well-known and conspicuous 
public building, like a market hall, guildhall, 
town hall or corn exchange. Market Street, 
Manchester, lies directly on the main road 
from London to Carlisle, and was thus sign- 
posted, before the war, as A.6. The question 
whether turnpike trustees ever occupied office 
headquarters, with full time conditions, or 
whether, like parish councils, their place of 
meeting together with several offices of the 
trustees’ private businesses alone served the 
purpose is a debatable point. 

Turning up my previous reference to the 
London-Southend road (at clxxxi. 290), I dis- 
cover that I failed to make it clear that only 
by proceeding from Rayleigh (beyond Wick- 
ford), via Hockley and Rochford, or more 
directly along what was, until recent times, 
known, I believe, as Eastwood Lane, would 
the approach to Southend have been through 
the old Priory town of Prittlewell. The more 
obvious route (beyond Rayleigh), passing near 
Dawes Heath to the direct London road (via 
Barking), which entered the town by Had- 
leigh, did not enter Southend through Prittle- 
well, but was associated with the direct west- 
to-east artery in the direction of Shoeburyness 
and the mud-flats at Foulness and Great 
Wakering. The lane near Eastwood attained 
additional status within the last 15 years or 
more when its closing miles were brought into 
alignment with the ultra-modern London- 
Southend road as part of the new arterial 
road scheme, extending from and in line with 
Eastern Avenue, Wanstead; Woodford Ave- 
nue, and the North Circular Road encircling 
Outer London. The secretarial work of the 
turnpike trusts must surely very necessarily 
have involved office routine, the keeping of a 
very complete set of books for accounts, and 


the usual volumes connected with procedure 
at meetings, besides the custody of important 
deeds, contracts, and customary documents 
associated with the proper conduct of business 
concerns ever since accountancy became a more 
or less exact art. There are known to have 
included toll tickets of various categories; day 
books, letter books, lists of shareholders, lists 
of trustees and committees, plans relating to 
me. ipo alterations and improvements to the 
roads and gates, registers of deed+polls, min- 
ute books of all meetings, etc., etc. It is not 
to be doubted that day-book entries may have 
passed through some kind of posting process 
at stated periods to a record corresponding 
roughly with a sales ledger, or by the inter- 
mediary of a journal, and in the same way 
it is conceivable that a record of some sort 
answering to a ‘‘ bought ledger’’ would be 
necessary in order to chronicle the purchases 
and other outgoings for framing a balance 
sheet. Yet it is not at all clear, at the 
moment, whether the totals of the day-books 
in the aggregate, collected at all the gates, 
would not have been made to meet the case in 
those somewhat more simplified processes of 
primitive book-keeping, without the more 
complex additional work of ledger posting. 
At all events, a cash k of some sort must 
needs have found a niche in the clerk’s com- 
pendium for entering the takings from the 
toll-keeper’s bags. 
B. ANDERSON. 
Chackmore, Buckingham. 


((LARENZA (clxxxi, 360; clxxxii. 22). — 

I am now able to reply to. my own query 
put forth in my reply, published under the 
above headline, and connected with the title 
of ‘‘ Duke of Clarence.’? I may say that my 
authority in the matter is the Greek Encyclo- 
paedia (publisher: E. Elefteroudakis, 
Athens), a valuable source of information, 
especially for Greek subjects. 

According to it, the title in question was 
originally assigned to the elder son of the 
Frankish Princes of Morea, Clarenza being a 
capital town in their realm. The title was at 
some time transferred to or inherited by 
Mathilde of Anjou, a grand-daughter of 
Guillaume Arduin, and through her to her 
relation, Philippa, the wife of Edward III. 
It was then that the title, although of foreign 
origin, was pw to Edward’s elder son, 
Lionel, the first English Prince to hold the 
title of Duke of Clarance, as ‘‘ Clarenza"’ 
was formed in English. 

How a male title was acquired by a woman 
is not explained in the Encyclopaedia. Per- 
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haps the explanation can be derived from 
another source, English or French. A more 
erudite reader may answer this. 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


(OuNTY BOUNDARY MARKS (elxxxi. 

246, 278, 307, 321, 363: clxxxii. 94, 125). 
—The stone marking the point of contact of 
the counties of Cheshire, Staffordshire, and 
Derbyshire, in the Axe Edge country, which 
is shown on some eighteenth century maps, 
was in situ in 1880, as it is mentioned by 
Louis J. Jennings, in his book, ‘ Rambles 
among the Hills’ (p. 45). I do not know 
whether it still exists. 

As distinct from objects marking the junc- 
tion of counties, there is at least one which 
marks the reputed central point of a county. 
I am informed that an oak tree on the verge 
of the Northwich-Middlewich road, at Bostock 
Green, Cheshire, marks the supposed centre of 
that county, and that a soon tablet states 
that the tree was planted for that purpose. I 
do not know the age of the oak tree, or any 
further particulars concerning it. ? 


G. S. Hewrns. 


(clxxxi. 860).—When I was a boy 
kites were used (and may be still) in 
shooting partridges late in the season when 
the birds are very wild and too scarce for 
driving. The birds when they saw the kite 
overhead ran into the hedgerows. Two guns 
walked on each side of the hedge and the 
birds were flushed by a spaniel. It is poor 
ors. only useful for getting a few birds for 
pot. 


ONSLOW. 


MONKEYS AS PETS (clxxxi. 289; clxxxii. 
94, 140).—From Direr’s plate ‘ Madonna 
mit der Meerkatze’ it seems evident that 
when he engraved it in 1500 or thereabouts 
monkeys were not unknown as pets. The 
Madonna is shown seated on a low wooden 
enclosure, to which the monkey is attached by 
a cord fastened to a belt round his loins. 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 


ATRICK’S PURGATORY (clxxxii. 22, 
67. 83, 111).—In 1930 the late Sir John 
Lavery visited the island in Lough Derg, upon 
which St. Patrick’s Purgatory is situated, 
and painted the picture of it now in the 
Municipal Gallery, Dublin. An account of 
his visit, and a reproduction of the picture, 
will be found in his autobiography, ‘ The Life 

of a Patnter.’ 

BengaMin WALKER. 


ERRORS OF THE EAR (clxxxii, 8),— 

Just after reading H1BeRNicus’ note I was 
correcting a proof and found the reference 
‘ Arist. Eth.’ printed ‘ Arist. 8th.’ Surely an 


error of the ear. Has this method been much 


used in emendation of the classics? The 
supply of cheap written copies would seem to 


_demand the extensive use of dictation to a 


company of scribes. 
R. 


(JORACLES (clxxxii. 64).—Mr. H. 
Timmins, F.R.G.S8., in his ‘ Nooks and 
Corners of Pembrokeshire,’ gives the follow- 
ing description of the coracle. ‘‘ That curious 
craft the ancient British coracle is a familiar 
object to all the dwellers on the Teirnside, 
where from days immemorial it has been em- 
ployed by the fisher folk in the pursuit of 
their time-honoured calling. The coracle or 
‘ corwg ’ as it is called in Wales is somewhat 
of an oval shape, but is raised high and flat- 
tened at the bows. The framework consists of 
split rods forming a sort of basket-work, over 
which tarred canvas is stretched, though in 
olden times cowhide was used for this pur- 
pose; hence the ancient coracle weighed con- 
siderably more than the modern one, and this 
explains the old Welsh adage, ‘ Llwyth ger 
ei gorwg’ (A man’s load is his coracle). 
The seat is a stout ash-plank, and through it 
a loop or sling is twisted by which the owner 
carries his coracle upon his back, the wooden 
rails with which his seat is provided acting 
as basket to carry the fish. Notwithstanding 
its great breadth of beam it is by no means 
easy for a novice to propel the coracle by 
means of its single paddle.”’ 
These coracles are now regularly used by 
net fishermen on the Tivy from St. Dogmael’s 
to Cenarth other village centres being 
Abercych, Llechryd and Cilgerran. The 
tendency is a diminishing point in t 
number of coracle fishermen on the Ti 
owing to regulations and increased restrictions 
upon their old heritage rights and rr 
by the River Board of Conservators. In the 
‘Cambrian Tourist,’ 1843, pp. 98-99, there 
is also a description of the coracle. The 
coracle is derived from the Welsh word 
‘“owrwgl.”’ Curach is given as the Irish 
word. I may further add that there are 4 
few coracles used by fishermen on the Towy, 
a Carmarthenshire river. 
Russell and Price wrote in 1769 a descrip- 
tion of the coracles used by fishermen on Llan- 
gorse Lake in Breconshire. It is stated that 
“the bottom is round, and the part next to 
the water covered with a raw horee’s side. In 
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length it is about five feet and in breadth 
about three. One of ‘these coracles holds one 
man, who when seated will row himself 
swiftly with one hand whilst with the other 
he manages his net, angling rod, or fishing 
tackle."’ The following poser was very often 
given ‘‘I saw the living carrying the dead, 
and later I saw the dead carrying the living.”’ 
The answer was a man carrying the coracle 
and afterwards the coracle carrying the man 
on the river. 
Joun Evans. 


JiBE ABOUT METAPHYSICS (celxxxii. 
108).—The following extract is taken 
from ‘ Pie-Powder, being Dust from the Law 
Western Circuit by a Circuit Tramp’ {the 
Western Circuit by a Circuit Tramp [the late 
late John Alderson Foote, K.C.], 1911, p. 25: 
Another famous example of Lord Bowen’s 
humour, which the present writer was fortunate 
enough to hear personally, was addressed to a 
barrister arguing a bad point in the Court of 
Apoeal on the ground of an “ equity ” in the case. 
“When I hear of an ‘ equity ’ in a case like this,”’ 
Bowen said with judicial gravity, ‘“‘ I am reminded 
of a blind man—in a dark room—looking for a 
black hat—which isn’t there!” 
Within the last few months I have seen this 
misquoted’ in the press as a search for a 
“black cat’’—a variation which I feel 
assured that the late Lord Justice would have 
strongly disapproved. 
J. De Castro. 


SPANISH DOLLARS CURRENT IN 

ENGLAND, 1797 (clxxxi. 331,362 ; clxxxii. 
24).—This was a quite regular affair, and the 
design of the counterstamp was a small oval 
in 1797; a later issue of 1804 has the head of 
King George in an octagon. These pieces led 
to a humorous remark, ‘‘ Two kings’ heads 
not worth a crown.’’ (See George C. Brooke, 
‘English Coins,’ 1932, pp. 223 f., 229, and 
plate lili, 3.) Specimens are by no means 
uncommon in collections. The allusion to the 
naval victory Parson Woodforde probably got 
from conversation and it may be rather a 
fanciful popular explanation than strictly 
historical ; the coins were tried because of a 
shortage of British silver at the time. 

T. O. Masport. 


RGING AND COINING (clxxxi. 332; 
 elxxxii, 24, 34).—Counterfeiting is prac- 
tically as old as coinage itself. The Greeks 
made coins of base metal covered with a thin 
plating of silver. Specimens exist of coins 
that can hardly be later than 500 B.c. and the 
earliest coins can hardly be much earlier than 
100 z.c. The belief is that such plated coins 
were made by the mints from official dies, in 


small proportions, to make up for the cost of 
minting a purely specie coinage, but there is 
not any reason to doubt that private persons 
soon began to make the plated coins for per- 
sonal profit. In the case of Roman coins we 
can at times distinguish private from official 
counterfeits. Gold plated fakes wore badly, 
and are very rare in modern collection, 
but ancient plated pieces of silver are 
fairly common. In China, where the 
early coins were of cast bronze, light weight 
imitations seem to have been m at once. 
Paper money is far later than coinage, but 
counterfeits are apparently roughly con- 
temporaneous with the issue of paper in all 
lands. I do not know anything about: the 
forging of signatures, but I feel sure that as 
soon as signatures began to have significance, 
bad men thought of faking them. Among the 
Romans works of art were probably forged to 
deceive collectors, and there is reason. to sus- 
pect coins were among the things so made. 
All this is aside from the tolerated imitations 
of coinage made in remote parts of the world 
on the plan of official coins, but of good weight 
and metal, and at times of greater intrinsic 
value than the coins used as models; and 
rough imitations of small coppers to supply 
needed small change. > OM 


((OUNTERFEITERS AND COIN-CLIP- 
PERS IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES (clxxxii. 
100).—Dryden, whose poetical allusions to 
“‘clipp’d money”? are quoted at the above 
reference, had personal experiences a few 
years later. 

Writing to Jacob Tonson in 1695 he sa 
of ‘the fast {money] which you did me the 
favour to change for my wife, besides clip’d 
money, there were at least forty shillings 
brass.’’ 

The next year he writes ‘‘if you have any 
silver which will go my wife will be glad of it. 
I lost thirty apc. or more by the last pay- 
ment of fifty pounds.’’ As a postcript he 
added ‘‘ Sir Ro. Howard writt me word, that 
if I cou’d make any advantage by being paid 
in clipp’d money, he would change it in the 
Exchequer.”” Sir Robert Howard, Dryden’s 
brother-in-law, was auditor of the Exchequer. 

P. D. Munpy. 


AVE WANTED (clxxxi. 275). — The. re- 
frain, ‘ He worried about it,’ is from a poem 
of the same name by Walter Foss (1858- 
1911) of Somerville, Mass, U.S.A. The po 
was published .in_or about 1895 in 
‘Whiffs from Wild Meadows.’ 

E. Russett Davot. 
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Essays in Criticism and Research. By Geof- 
frey Tillotson. (Cambridge University 
Press. 15s. net.) 

THESE twenty-two essays were well worth 

collecting, and there is a valuable preface 
longer than any of them. Papers so varied in 
length and character cannot be adequately 
treated in a short review—inopes nos copia 
fecit—but we will do our best. The preface 
paints for us the ‘‘ historical critic,’’ that is, 
we gather, a man or woman of judgment 
equip with all the relevant knowledge. 

And the standard of relevance is, as we expect 

from Mr. Tillotson, high. It includes the 

work of ‘textual critics, bibliographers, 
biographers, psychologists, social historians, 
all the dogged compilers of theses.”” That is 

a useful counterblast to the splenetic dictum 

of Newbolt, that the scholar is one of the 

enemies of literature. And the critic is con- 
cerned with the work as the author saw it, not 
as smudged or glorified by later irrelevancies. 

Johnson’s offence at the ‘‘low’’ words in 

‘ Macbeth ’ — blanket, dun and knife — is 
aralleled by our feeling about ‘‘turtle’’ and 

‘blooming,’’ to which might be added 

‘bloody ’’ and ‘‘ awful.’”’ The essay on Lyly 

shows how the brilliant but boring style of 

‘Euphues’ was developed into the efficient 

prose of his comedies. ‘‘‘ Euphues’ was 

valuable to Lyly in something like the same 
way as ‘ Endymion’ was valuable to Keates. 

Both writers, rage Naeger into the sea, 

came out sobered.’’ The whole-hearted justifi- 

cation of the eighteenth-century poetic diction 
is naturally provocative and is meant to be 
so, ‘‘ a horn blown in an unexpected key,’’ as 
the preface tells us, a shattering paradox 
against a rooted prejudice, as Hazlitt said of 
something else. It was partly due to the 
heroic couplet: ‘‘ this metre of contrasts and 
concision,’’ so admirable for dealing with the 
human theme, ‘‘ was unfitted for the large 
freedom of landscape.’’ So the pastoralists 
tamed nature by the use of “‘diction.’’ Their 
brooks are ‘‘ streams,’’ and chemically certi- 
fied as ‘‘ crystal.’’ Their woods are ‘‘ sylvan 
ecenes’’ (from Virgil via Milton), for they 
are to be viewed distantly and seen as a whole ; 
but it is not added that while Milton used the 
phrase aptly in landscape. painting, Dryden 
could send Aeneas ‘‘to crop the sylvan 
scenes,” where distance is precluded. The 
phrase has become a mechanical synonym. 


Again, with Virgil ever in mind, ang 
especially the Georgics, these poets aimed a 
concentration and vowelled sonority. Many 
actual words Virgil gave them ; “‘ fleecy care™ 
springs readily from ‘‘ superat pars alte 
curae, Lanigeros agitare greges.’’ The perm 
phrases that are apt to worry us often gaye 
them the sonorous rhyme-words they wanted} 
e.g. race, tribe, train, drove, bread. The 
author has no difficulty in showing tha 


‘*finny drove, feathered youth ’’ and the like: 


are often perfectly appropriate ; but again we 
must add that often they are mere synonymsy 
Dryden actually turns Virgil’s wood inte 
“the leafy nation.’’ But these brilliant 
essays should be read and pondered entire; i 
is unfair to snip bits from them. A pleasant 
paper on Quotations includes some reference 
to the clichés of reporter-journalists; they 
make quick and easy reading for everyman 
And then Mr, Tillotson gives us a contrast? 
“the smoothly clicking stereotypes provide 
the mind with a horizontality of repose which 
is all the more repose because hammocked 
within the bodily joltings of bus or tube” 
That is not difficult, but it is very individual 
and invites attention. At times the author is 
so individual as to embarrass. Sidney 
figures in ‘Arcadia’ are “not merely 
academic good form: they are drawn in @ 
royal crimson. Hooker’s voluminous 
tences are marked off like a ruler, yet billow 
like sails. . . In music, among all the other 
examples, there is the holy desolation and 
smarting ecstasy of Byrd working in the 
confines of counterpoint.”” But in general the 
style is clear and strong without eccentricity. 
The printing of the book is a miracle of 
accuracy. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante p. 120, c. 2, 1. 10 from foot, for “nO 
Italian’ read no German. 
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contributor, correspondents are requested to put if 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers 

specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to an S 
friends which readers may like to send to him. | 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., 


County of Bucks. and published by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, Neasden lane. N.W.10. 


at Newspaper House, High Street, High eee in * 
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